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FRANCE AND THE HOLY SEE 


At a meeting of the French Academy in Paris-at 
the end of November, two pronouncements were 
made concerning the renewal of diplomatic relations 
between France and the Holy See which are so re- 
markable that they deserve quotation in some detail. 
The occasion was of unusual importance, for it coin- 
cided with the recent troubles in French politics which 
had compelled M. Poincaré to reconstruct his Gov- 
ernment, as the result of attacks by the Radical Party, 
directed very largely against his proposal to encourage 
the French foreign missions. M. Herriot and his 
colleagues had been compelled to retire from the 
Ministry, and M. Poincaré had to form a new Govern- 
ment drawn very much from the same elements which 
composed the old Bloc National. Once again, during 
November, the old controversy over the relations of 
Church and State had cut across party politics in 
France; and M. Poincaré, after going to the furthest 
possible lengths in concession to the old sectarian 
spirit, had decided to trust to his own prestige and 
persuasive powers to carry the Chamber with him. 
Such were the conditions when one of the pictur- 
esque formal meetings of the French Academy was 
held for the purpose of admitting a new Academician. 
It happened that the new Academician was one of the 
most important of French diplomats, and that he had 
been elected to replace the late M. Jonnart, who had 
been appointed as the first French Ambassador to the 
Vatican after diplomatic relations were restored in 
1922. On such occasions the new Academician is 
required to deliver an elaborate panegvric upon his 
predecessor; and another member of the Academy 
delivers a formal reply, which reviews the qualifica- 
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tions of the new member and discusses his public 
career. On November 29th, when M. Paleologue 
thus appeared for the first time in the green uniform 
of the Academy to pronounce his eulogy upon M. 
Jonnart, it was one of the politician members of the 
Academy, M. Barthou—who has been Prime Minis- 
ter, and who is a prominent member of the present 
Government—who had to pronounce the address of 
welcome to M. Paleologue. The exchange of compli- 
ments was made all the more significant because M. 
Poincaré, who is likewise an Academician, was present 
in his green uniform on the platform; and in the front 
of the hall, which is always crowded with distin- 
guished visitors on such occasions, sat Cardinal 
Dubois, the Archbishop of Paris. 

It would have been very easy to avoid any refer- 
ence whatever to the major problems involved in the 
restoration of diplomatic relations with the Vatican; 
for M. Jonnart had gone there only at the end of a 
very active public life. M. Paleologue had also filled 
many positions in diplomacy, besides having been 
head of the Foreign Office. But the conditions under 
which the addresses were delivered decided both 
speakers to make unexpectedly strong declarations 
on a controversial subject. And the presence of both 
M. Poincaré and Cardinal Dubois, as well as Mer. 
Baudrillart (who has invented a curious green uniform 
of his own as an ecclesiastical member of the 
Academy), added a certain piquancy to the scene. 

M. Paleologue, in an admirably polished academic 
speech, surveyed all the earlier phases of his prede- 
cessor’s public career. But it was when he came to 
the last phase, after the conclusion of the Great War, 
that he stimulated curiosity. He explained that the 
last responsibility undertaken by M. Jonnart had re- 
sulted from negotiations which took place when he 
himself had been Secretary General at the Quai 
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France and the Holy See 


d’Orsay. ‘For seventeen years,’ he began, tackling 
the delicate question with engaging frankness, 
‘ France and the Holy See were no longer acquainted, 
either officially or semi-officially. Their divorce was 
complete : the gulf was unbridgeable, and grew wider 
from day to day. The disadvantages of that situation 
—I speak only from the French point of view—had 
very soon revealed themselves in our foreign relations. 
Our rivals had lost no time in taking possession of 
the position that we had abandoned to them. All 
those works of propaganda which our missionaries 
had sustained abroad for centuries, and which have 
done so much to extend the influence of France, were 
endangered. Even our diplomatic action was con- 
stantly disturbed.’ 

‘Within our own frontiers,’ he went on, ‘ the rup- 
ture of our relations with the Court of the Vatican 
produced results no less injurious. Our secular clergy 
were left at times completely unprotected against the 
claims of Ultramontane Absolutism. And in the 
selection of bishops our clergy could no longer count 
upon any mediator qualified to defend at the Holy 
See their rights and their traditions, to safeguard 
that national imprint, that free and spontaneous 
character, that breadth of feelings and of views which, 
within the universal Church, have always distin- 
guished the Church of France. The blunder which 
we had committed in 1905. . .’ (and many eyes must 
have turned curiously towards M. Poincaré and M. 
Barthou when he used such words) ‘. . . . had often 
been admitted even by those who, in our conflict 
with Rome, had shown themselves most aggressive.’ 

Not content with this highly provocative statement, 
the ex-Ambassador went on to emphasise the affront 
to the Holy See that had been involved in the rupture 
of diplomatic relations. He proceeded, with start- 
ling candour, to suggest that France had been ex- 
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tremely fortunate in being able to renew the relations 
without being rebuffed. ‘ We had not only wounded 
the Sovereign Pontiff in his dignity,’ M. Paleologue 
went on; ‘ we had raised between ourselves and him 
the obstacle of a principle upon which no Pope could 
compromise. The Government of the Republic had, 
by its own unfettered decision, decreed a new form 
of organisation for the Church in France, and it had 
claimed to oppose that organisation to the Holy See 
without ever having consulted it beforehand. In that 
way, from the Papal point of view, we had attacked 
the autonomy of the Apostolic power in what was 
super-eminently its own domain. That is why all 
the attempts which were made to recreate, even in 
the most discreet form, some sort of contact between 
France and the Holy See failed one after another. 
It was soon manifest that the renewal of diplomatic 
relations would remain impossible so long as the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic shrank from. taking the 
initiative openly in an official negotiation.’ 

Then, M. Paleologue continued, the Great War 
broke out. ‘Our absence from the Vatican gave to 
the German Empires every opportunity for pleading 
their own cause there, and we remember how they 
used their opportunity to advantage. In 1919 the 
Peace of Versailles transformed Europe. And at the 
same time Pope Benedict XV saw all the States send- 
ine Ambassadors to surround him. Was France, in 
the hour of her victory, France around whom so many 
renascent nations were to gravitate henceforward, was 
she to persist in refusing to recognise the Sovereign 
Pontiff? To M. Millerand,’ declared M. Paleologue 
in remarkably emphatic language, ‘who was at that 
time Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, belongs the credit for having undertaken the 
decisive negotiations with the Vatican. My own 
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France and the Holy See 


functions as Secretary General at the Quai d’Orsay 
gave me the privilege of taking part in them.’ 
The moment for revelations had now been reached, 
and M. Paleologue deliberately heightened the effect. 
‘But what were the feelings of the Holy See likely 
to be towards the Republic? Two distinguished pre- 
lates brought to us from Rome the first favourable 
indications. One of them was the venerable Cardinal 
Amette, Archbishop of Paris. The other, Mgr. Baud- 
fillart, sits among you as a member of the Academy. 
To Cardinal Amette Benedict XV had said: “‘If I 
am offered a finger I will offer my hand. If I am 
offered a hand I will open my arms.’’ He was offered 
a hand, and he did open his arms. Some weeks later,’ 
M. Paleologue went on, ‘ another of your colleagues, 
a master of history, M. Gabriel Hanotaux, who was 
also my own chief, undertook the happy task of 
representing France at the canonisation of Jeanne 
d’Arc. Not only did the Sovereign Pontiff lavish 
personal attentions upon him. In speaking of the 
heroic virgin, in whom the highest conscience of 
France’s patriotism is personified, he said : ‘‘ We de- 
sire that your saintly warrioress should always be 
represented, henceforward as in the past, clothed in 
armour and with her standard; we desire that she 
should enter St. Peter’s riding on horseback.”’ 
‘Having begun under such auspices,’ continued 
M. Paleologue, ‘the negotiations could not fail to 
succeed. Nevertheless, they were protracted ’—and 
here once more he inserted a dexterously deferential 
compliment to the Holy See—‘ in the first place be- 
cause the Vatican is never in a hurry: it has centuries 
to look ahead : and also because certain of the prob- 
lems that had to be solved, for instance the question 
of the associations cultuelles, raised complicated diff- 
culties from the point of view of canon law. To he 
quite frank, it must be admitted that in the Sacred 
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College of Cardinals there were a number of prelates 
who had no wish whatever that Liberal and Demo- 
cratic France—France, as they said, in which the 
bad spirit, the spirit of investigation, of subjectivity, 
is more pernicious and more challenging than in any 
other country—that this incorrigible France should 
come back to resume her place beside the Apostolic 
Throne. So well could they do without her! 
‘Finally, after long digressions and through many 
obstacles, M. Briand took the courageous step of 
repairing the blunder of 1905 by arranging that 
France should henceforward have an Ambassador at 
the court of the Sovereign who exercises an autocratic 
rule over the most powerful religious organisation in 
the world, over the immense Catholic people, with 
their three hundred million souls. To undertake a 
mission of that importance, the name of M. Jonnart 
suggested itself immediately to our rulers. From his 
first arrival in Rome, the success of his enterprise 
was assured, for on the first day he won the sympathy 
of Benedict XV, just as he was able to gain the imme- 
diate confidence of Pius XI a few months later.’ 
The shrewd old diplomat in the leisure of his re- 
tirement had lifted just enough of the veil to make it 
certain that M. Barthou, in his reply, would have to 
deal with the same subject. All eyes were turned 
towards M. Poincaré or to Cardinal Dubois to watch 
what expression would be shown upon their faces 
when M. Barthou spoke. M. Barthou took up the 
eulogy of M. Jonnart where M. Paleologue had left 
it, emphasising the versatility and the power of his 
personality, which could undertake any difficult and 
responsible public duty. ‘There were other ways, 
and still more important,’ he said, ‘in which France 
required to be represented. Both the time and the 
task were full of difficulty. It was neither without 
risk nor without danger that we had remained aloof 
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France and the Holy See 


for so long from the city of all peoples. At all times 
and in all places the absent put themselves in the 
wrong. Charles Jonnart could gauge from the outset 
what injury the interests of France had suffered from 
so long an absence, and especially during that war 
period when others had been unimpeded in pleading 
their detestable cause. We had to regain in every 
field the hearing which we had lost. There are times 
when it is more easy to build anew than to recon- 
struct. The complexity of the problems which had 
been left in suspense and were now resumed would 
have appalled a less alert or less experienced man 
than Charles Jonnart. Time had not worked in our 
favour, and all had to be begun over again. 

‘What a mistake it had been,’ M. Barthou went 
on, using his voice with special emphasis and with full 
consciousness that he was speaking in the presence 
of M. Poincaré, who as an old ‘ man of the Left’ like 
himself, had been one of the authors of the ‘ mistake’ 
before the war. ‘What a mistake it had been to 
ignore a moral power which from end to end of the 
world issues its orders to three hundred million be- 
lievers. There is no Government, not one, be it re- 
garded as orthodox or infidel, whose foreign politics, 
to say nothing of its internal peace, does not have to 
reckon with it. One must be both short-sighted and 
short-minded to believe that the influence and the acti- 
vities of France can do without the propagation of its 
language and its culture. True, I have learned from 
Pascal that it is at times “‘ more easy to find monks 
than to find reasons.’ But what if reason should be 
on the monks’ side? Must we put them in the wrong, 
to the injury of those missions which serve the in- 
fluence of France abroad and afar? Must we leave 
their places empty and free for rival missions, who 
will most often be organised by monks of other coun- 
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tries? Fear of words has never been the beginning 
of wisdom.’ 

Beyond that point M. Barthou would not venture, 
even on the privileged platform of the Institut. But 
this exchange of academic courtesies between the 
Cabinet Minister and the most famous of France’s re- 
tired diplomatists gave an opportunity for some of 
the most illuminating revelations that have yet been 
made concerning the modern relations between 
Church and State in France. More than that, it ex- 
pressed the personal views of the most experienced 
diplomat in France as to the disastrous consequences 
of any rupture with the Holy See. At the same time, 
it committed one of the most dexterous and most 
cautious members of M. Poincaré’s Cabinet to a very 
definite pronouncement on the necessity of encourag- 
ing the foreign missions, if France’s prestige in dis- 
tant countries is not to go by default. M. Barthou’s 
speech, when one recalls that it was made in the 
presence of M. Poincaré and also of Cardinal Dubois, 
is a very fair indication that at any rate the more 
ambitious professional politicians have no intention of 
returning to any attitude of hostility towards the 
Vatican. 

Denis Gwynn. 
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PARALLELS 


Of the birds that fly in the farthest sea 
six are stranger than others be: 

under its tumble, among the fish, 

six are a marvel passing wish. 


First is a hawk, exceeding great; 

he dwelleth alone; he hath no mate ; 

his neck is wound with a yellow ring; 

on his breast is the crest of a former King. 


The second bird is exceeding pale, 

from little head to scanty tail; 

she is striped with black on either wing, 
which is rose-lined, like a princely thing. 


Though small the bulk of the brilliant one 
of all blue birds ’tis the bluest bird; 


I mind the fifth, I forget the eal 

unless that it comes from the east by north. 
The fifth is an orange white-billed duck ; 
he diveth for fish, like the god of luck; 


he hath never a foot on which to stand; 
for water yields and he loves not land... . 


WE can read in Robert Browning’s life that his 
old friend, Madame du Quaire, was a widow; 
that whenever he could he came to comfort her in 
her sorrow and ‘ discourse of nature, art, the beautiful 
and all that conquers death.’ Madame du Quaire 
told him she much preferred his poetry to his wife’s. 

“You are wrong, quite wrong,’ he answered; ‘she has 
genius : I am only a painstaking fellow, a clever sort 
of angel, she is a star. The true creative power is 
hers, not mine.’ The only written outbursts of 
Browning’s frantic sorrow, after his wife’s death, were 
addressed to his sister and (we are assured) to 
Madame du Quaire, ‘whose own loss most naturally 
invoked them, and who has since thought it best to 
destroy the letters in which they were contained.’ It 

1 The Flying Fish by John Gray. (‘ The Long Road’: Black- 
well.) 
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was a London joke (one heard it not infrequently at 
Mrs. Wynne Finch’s parties—Mrs. Wynne Finch, 
mother-in-law of Laurence Oliphant, mother of Guy 
le Strange, herself notable in Paris and in London), 
a London Aristophanic farce to insist on the uncer- 
tainty of Madame du Quaire’s late Chevalier du 
Quaire. None of her friends had seen him or heard 
of him in his lifetime. One liked to pretend that 
Fanny Blackett (sister of John Burgoyne Blackett, 
M.P. for Newcastle-on-Tyne) had invented marriage, 
widowhood, and Chevalier du Quaire, so as to be 
freer than a Victorian spinster. How comic to 
imagine that Madame du Quaire, tall, powerful, red 
haired, plain of speech, without any human respect 
whatever, needed widowhood to be free. 

Had she not been indoctrinated by Richard Con- 
greve,’ the positivist, her brother’s friend and tutor? 


* Richard Congreve (1818-1899) ‘ taught history thoroughly, 
and with a broad mind. He inspired men with a taste for cul- 
ture and thought. He worked hard and was genial and good- 
natured. What a transformation have I witnessed in forty 
years to the arrogant egotist, the fierce intriguer, and the piti- 
less misanthropist that ambition, vanity, and fanaticism have 
made the Dr. Congreve of 1892—the would-be High Priest of 
Humanity—the restless dreamer after a sort of back-parlour 
Popedom. I could not believe that human nature could undergo 
such a transformation in the same man, if I had not been a 
close witness of the whole process. .. , But Richard Congreve 
at Wadham, 1848-1854, was the best type of college tutor as 
then understood . . . . his energy (at that time) and his decided 
turn for practical action, even by way of intrigue, placed him 
head and shoulders above any other tutor of the time, even 
above Jowett and Pattison.’—Frederick Harrison: Autobio- 
graphic Memoirs. 


‘ Richard Congreve . . . . met Barthélemy St. Hilaire and 
Auguste Comte in Paris and adopted positivism ; founded posi- 
tivist community in London 1855; studied medicine ; M.R.C.P. 
1866.’—D.N.B. 

He seceded from Pierre Laffitte and formed an independent 
group with himself as director in 1878-79. 
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Parallels 


‘If I wanted to take poison,’ said Augustus Hare, 
that expert in instructive walks and noble lives, ‘I 
would ask my friend, Madame du Quaire, to give it 
to me.’ A mysterious eulogy! but it stirred some of 
Augustus Hare’s younger friends. ‘ You know her?’ 
said Hugh Dearborn; ‘ do make me meet her. Don’t 
you know Augustus Hare? He says she would give 
him poison if he asked her. You would love Augus- 
tus Hare.” Hugh Dearborn has been so sweepingly 
portrayed by Mr. Osbert Sitwell® that he would be 
justified if he prided himself on being ‘le plus beau 
Sitwell,’ as a close friend of his on being ‘le plus 
beau Blanche,’ and his uncle ‘le plus beau Sargent.’ 

Madame du Quaire: a woman who lives for 
pleasure,‘ said Oscar Wilde. Madame du Quaire: 
Matthew Arnold’s friend, was another definition. 
‘Madame du Quaire,’ said Sidney Colvin, ‘she is 
not real. I wish you to know some real people.’ And 
he introduced me to his future wife and to her great 
friend, Mrs. X, six weeks before Mrs. Sitwell and 
Mrs. X quarrelled openly, decisively. ‘If Mr. and 
Mrs. X are coming to you, I cannot come,’ said Col- 
vin. Madame du Quaire shone in contrast with real 
people. She did not quarrel; she received celebrities 
and others in her Mayfair house; she befriended 
fashionable beauties in distress; she allowed lovely 
Mrs. Y to say farewell to Captain W in her dining 
room; she saved Sir Z Z from eloping with Mrs. W, 
that dark pearl. How often have I heard Mrs. W 
sing (not with Sir Z Z) et nous dirons bien des choses 
que les myrtes et les roses n’entendront pas. 

According to my moods I nicknamed Madame du 
Quaire Don’t care, Dull care, or the Happy Warrior. 
But I never wearied of hearing her rebuke anyone 

*In Triple Fugue. 


“Dr. Congreve also had ‘a stately person and a generous 
habit of life.’-—F. Harrison. 
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who posed as issw de la cuisse de Jupiter. ‘1 should 
say,’ our friend would growl, ‘c’est un produit inces- 
tueux dune carpe el dun lapin.’ 

She was a cousin of the Catholic Lady Duff Gordon 
(daughter-in-law of the one who wrote the Letters 
from Egypt and mother-in-law of Lucile of Titanic 
fame), and a friend of Miss Charlton of Hesleyside. 
The latter tried to get her to abjure Positivism during 
her last illness. 

Miss S was not striking like Madame du Quaire; 
there was no suggestion of ‘ the hawk exceeding great’ 
about her; just a member of what is sometimes called 
general society. She was lively, friendly, one of the 
chorus, never a principal. She went on a journey 
to Canada, and returned a few months later as a 
widow, Mrs. S. Her name was shorter, more eupho- 
nious; the initial letter was identical. ‘So conve- 
nient,’ smiled her acquaintances. They pretended ‘to 
believe that Mr. S had neither lived nor died, that 
she had romanced. This occurred two generations 
later than Madame du Quaire’s return to England; 
but how ‘exceeding pale’ is this second bird of 
memory.. To conjure up any colour for Mrs. S I 
have to place her in the weiliex where I usually saw 
her, in the drawing room of Sir Julius Raines, sur- 
rounded by his innumerable Japanese masks. I linger 

most near the Empress Dowager of China’s great 
seals of jade, I touch the yellow knots tied by the 
Great Llama of Thibet, and for the tenth time I tell 
Lady Raines and her sister, Mrs. Davis, those intrepid 
horsewomen, those passionate vegetarians, how I am 
fascinated by the General’s collections. 

Ailsa Cassilis sat in Bond Street, semi-Sicilian, 
semi-Hindoo, and yet blond, a rosy creature with 
spangles and sequins. Fora sovereign she held your 
hand for a quarter of an hour or so, and prattled pret- 
tily about you. She was a clairvoyante. I escorted 
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Parallels 


two women friends to her bower. The elder of the 
two was not impressed: she had neither been kept 
fifteen minutes nor given a sovereign’s worth. ‘ You 
prefer doing things yourself rather than asking 
others’ was all she thought apt. The younger friend 
did the traditionally foolish thing: she took off her 
wedding ring. Ailsa cooed: ‘ You are married!’ 
She also mentioned a tall fair man : who could see my 
charming friend without knowing there was a tall 
fair man, tall fair men, in her entourage? 

Ailsa granted me a round quarter of an hour. §& 
succeeded in appearing hit whenever her diagnosis 
erred; the further she wandered the more I lowered 
my eyes. She held forth to me, contentedly, about 
my University, she warned me of various risks I 
ran. 

Soon afterwards she married—an undergraduate, 
I fancy. She could have worn the bluest of plumage, 
the most azure gauzes. Not so Miss Yorke, the fourth 
on this list. Did she ‘come from the east by north’? 
I daresay. She struck me as a cross between a New 
Englander and a civil servant’s orphan. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne might have called her undesirable, but 
not even he could reproach her with being composed 
of solid English beef alone. She half claimed (her 
friends were not content with half a claim) to help 
the police: so gifted was she, so ‘psychic.’ I met 
her in Sloane Square, at one of George Power’s 
parties. She routed out hidden cards, and after some 
facial display she uttered convincingly Five of Clubs 
or Eight of Hearts! as the occasion required. I (not 
usually a tease) set myself to impede her progress. 
I willed as hard as I could against her. She paused, 
she hesitated, she fumbled, she said falteringly Seven 
of Clubs. She corrected herself: Seven of Spades. 
I had lost. During the final congratulations of her 
host and audience, I apologised for my secret oppo- 
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sition. ‘I knew there was someone against me,’ she 
said very simply. She gave me her address, some- 
where in Bayswater, and in due course I found my- 
self in her small square room, a finger-bowl between 
us. ‘ Hold it tight,’ was her command. She meant 
to crystal-gaze in the water. I did not wish to befog 
her, I was too curious about myself, those far-off days; 
but after some minutes she shed a few tears, or 
seemed to, and said: ‘I can’t.’ 


Cheiro reigned in Bond Street, ‘diving for fish 
like the god of Luck.’ His vogue lasted until he left 
for Paris to be a wine merchant. His rivals accused 
him of clairvoyance and of using short cuts to know- 
ledge instead of the slower road of scientific palmistry. 
He was shrewd, entertaining. With his glass rod he 
pointed out islands and mystic crosses, and pleasantly 
‘curdled the blood and agonised the mind’ of self- 
seekers. I have outlived my island as I have just 
noticed; but my mystic cross remains. ‘Why don’t 
you go in for palmistry?’ he said to me; ‘ you would 
succeed.’ I was flattered. 

It was Cheiro who told Oscar Wilde that he would 
die in prison. When Wilde was released someone 
reminded Cheiro of his unfulfilled prophecy. I 
admired Cheiro’s cool answer : ‘ Wait.’ 


All birds are not enclosed in the marvellous aviary 
of Hang’s adventures. I have known two white pea- 
cocks : the one from her golden chair, in the (perhaps) 
largest drawing room in Piccadilly, listened, every 
Friday evening, between Maria Marchioness of Ailes- 
bury and a princely foreigner, to the rarest, the most 
recent music. The other (more like a peahen than a 
peacock) in the (surely) tiniest drawing room on the 
edge of Park Lane, presided over a bureau d’ esprit. 
The youngest, the most ornamental (she collected an 
escort of pretty youths) had to pay with an epigram 
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a seat at her table, a stall at the first nights she could 
not do without. 

No white peacock can compare with the peacock 
in his glory I saw the other day. It was Juno’s pea- 
cock; he rustled and shimmered, in the sun; he came 
nearer and nearer ; his peahen soberly intent on shrubs 
in the shade turned away from his magnificence, from 
the clatter of his quills. A little girl ran between 
them, stopped in front of the regal bird, and burst 
out laughing: it was stupid, blind, unforeseeing 
laughter. I moralised: she will not laugh when she 
has seen the Lord of Terrible Aspect, the love in- 
spired by a thoroughly vain man... . 

Without ever attending a séance it was impossible 
one London season not to hear that an Afghan and a 
nun were to be met just then in the company of the 
favourite medium of that year. And when one even- 
ing the drawing room door opened, without any intro- 
duction by the abashed man servant, and we saw first 
a nun, then an Afghan, then a Spanish ecclesiastic, 
then an Englishman, we all stared. Of course, we 
were expecting a Dominican nun from Zanzibar with 
a young Catholic Zulu. Ah! Mtembu was the 
Afghan! The Spanish Father had escorted them 
from Africa—but they had lost their way in the 
Brompton Road, and a very English stranger had 
taken charge of the interesting trio. He was warmly 
thanked, and departed. Mtembu wore a sailor suit; 
he shuddered when offered a pear; he had been that 
day to the British Museum, and with his pocket 
statuette of St. Joseph and his gestures he conveyed 
to us the conviction that he had seen the Elgin 
Marbles. The following day, in the garden, he shot 
arrows in the air; and when Father Gray undertook 
to photograph him, he whispered, tugging at his sailor 
suit, ‘I can take them off.’ 

ALEXANDER MICHAELSON. 
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OF all human situations, that perhaps which marks 
the end of a visit is the most difficult to define, 
Its ceremonial contains elements which cannot have 
varied greatly since the beginning ; and yet it must, and 
does without hypocrisy, appear to be special to this 
leave taking, isolated from all others. Upon humble 
door-steps, and where even neither door nor step has 
been, ritual which is forever associated with ancient 
breeding observes its due development, the note of 
slight fatigue, the scarcely perceptible smile. There 
is no margin for criticism; for all that is evil or less 
perfect has been eliminated, while reticent benevolence 
pervades the rite. 

A barrier as of golden gossamer, exquisite in its 
tenuity, descends; and it is at the same time a mutual 
screen to cover the nakedness of whatever regret, awk- 
wardness, relief might humanly be present; restoring 
solemnity ; preserving the sacredness of hospitality, re- 
calling its noble etymology. Sooner or later, seldom 
or often, each has stood on one side or the other of 
this imagined partition. 

To what remote genesis does the visit lead back, link 
by link; to what incautious invitation; what fawning 
hint, unworthy scheming, what jolt of importunity has 
contributed to its fulfilment? ‘Some day we shall 
have to invite... .’ Nothing is wrong in this for- 
mula; for, after all, what is a family in its essence? 
Circle is the favourite metaphor; and the penetration 
of it has a miraculous quality. The mind or atmo- 
sphere contained has been brought, if not to desire, 
to permit a highly special intrusion; and the permis- 
sion implies a multitude of adaptations, every one of 
which is hostile to interior harmony. 
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The Parting Guest 


He, then, who at length became the occasion of 
much whispering and telephoning, of shifts and sac- 
rifices such as only royalty could be aware of without 
blushing, really had for some hours, it must be sup- 
posed, a peculiar place in that exclusive society which 
a family is; the place, namely, of one temporarily 
adopted. 

Adoption in the usual sense, by civilised, barbaric, 
or savage men, may follow from one of many motives; 
and it always evokes a cloud of hazardous conse- 
quences. Permanence is its formidable condition, urg- 
ing to foresight, tending to forbid cordiality. But that 
which is the fruit of chance acquaintance looks to the 
shortest of days, and is consequently rich in the abun- 
dance of admirable properties. 

It is in the nature of a host to recognise his privi- 
lege, and use it with abandonment, in trying to crowd 
into the numbered hours of his hospitality all the bene- 
volence that ever hung, cautious and nebulous, in the 
mind of the legal adopter; and pray what is to hinder 
his benevolence from becoming beneficence? The 
sovereignty inherent in a paterfamilias rises to tyranny : 
not only is power over his subjects reinforced, but 
he himself may perform services unheard-of. While 
he remains hypothetically wise, nay, verges on infalli- 
bility, he becomes disastrously indulgent; he accepts 
responsibility, not only for his rational dependents, 
but for his pets, the creatures in his service, even for 
his vehicles, the state of the roads; even the markings 
of the barograph. 

And, as all that in other conjunctions would be 
called the trouble is concealed, the resultant activity 
is ideal conduct. There is no need that the apparatus 
of hospitality should be intrinsically good ; for the per- 
fection with which it is used is the sole criterion. 

Benedict had perforce to legislate upon hospitality, 
owing to his larger conception of every stranger as a 
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guest; omnes supervenientes hospiles tanquam Chris- 
tus suscipiantur, quia ipse dicturus est: Hospes fui, et 
suscepistis me, but, in the more limited view, hospi- 
tality makes its own laws as it goes, and takes obstacles 
with the indifference of a Roman road. It is well that 
it has for one of its canons secrecy; or no one would 
presume to enjoy it. 

What is written is no more than a dim light held for 
the reader to see his own face; the lamp might be 
brighter, the hand steadier; his own conscience will 
define what is only adumbrated. But who can arrange 
words to represent the all-essential culmination, the 
moment when the visit ends? How simple by compari- 
son would be the verdict on a life, when all its hap- 
penings are assembled, as some pretend they may be. 
For now are drawn to a point sharper than the pen 
of an abdication experiences intricately rich as only 
these conditions could ever have made them : all, what- 
ever all may mean, is the guest’s to take away, a speck 
of wealth. Let him who associates riches with bulk 
recall the object, the size of a pea, laid in the palm of 
Julian; and the mysterious definition of it: All that is 
made. 

The visit, for any visit is typical of all, each is super- 
latively choice, was at a spot where, in the Black 
Mountains, the valleys cease their writhing, and a 
great, clumsy homestead has space to deploy. At the 
sources of the Hondy the vale is both deep and high. 
The buildings, which would merit description, have 
not always been the home of the hosts. They founded 
upon a ruin, a site, a name on the ordnance map, and 
read in chronicles, what will hereafter have to be 
known by their name; and have awoke each morning 
since to find what they brought there first increased 
by reaction to the landscape, which sea-level people 
might think terrific ; they and their own remaining deli- 
cate, like rock-rose in the desert. 
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The Parting Guest 
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How complete is the home of such in such surround- 
ings; how balanced are its resources; how mysterious 
are its communications in regions where only foxes 
really know the road. The low, dark clouds cutting 
the steeps midway, lanes all but tunnels, the roughness 
of foot-going and the hazards of crossing torrents, all 
that composes the exterior darkness, pressing upon 
it, concentrates the qualities of home within the en- 
lightened sphere. 


Yet, as its lamps are visible and guiding marks 
from afar, thoughts within radiate accurately to per- 
sons and particulars in all the directions of the thinly 
inhabited region. The mesh of conversation, as the 
occupants of the hall move and mope, is woven from 
the facts of the world at large, and those quite local ; 
itis salted with provisional judgments and spiced with 
proper names. The guest, bewildered by these fruits 
of the confidence placed in him, assigns a personality 
to every strange name he hears; and his part in the 
conversation is dexterously made to appear intellig- 
ible. His sense of enjoyment is wealth of impression ; 
and, through his eyes, the gigantic dresser, for ex- 
ample, contributes to it. Its load of utensils seems to 
present the utmost variety, say, in the diameter and 
material of its platters ; and multitude, if only of hang- 
ing beakers, 


Like noughts disposed to start a race 
Across the leagues of stellar space. 


It is all the experiences of which these are selected 
examples which impinge on the point of departure, 
becoming, as it were, portable. Not that the guest 
knows more than he knew, unless by accident; not that 
he is intellectually or commercially richer by what 
hospitality has lavished; but he is greater by all his 
hosts could give of all they have been or had or known. 
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What happened in little is to happen in great. The 
hosts, at the last happiest touches of off-sending, had 
then to dispose themselves to be parting guests. If 
that departure ever came to be told it would have to 
be tenderer, fairer. The region has its human history, 
foundations, passionate movements, the preached cru- 
sade; in our period the tenancy adventures of Landor, 
the social enterprise of Lyne, pleasantly tickling the 
mind as the bygone does; the deeper history through 
recent centuries of those who had not the ready gift 
of expression; the bearers of stalwart names, immov- 
able heritors, tenacious occupants to-day, each having 
opened host-fashion to those who came to share the 
hills with them the treasure of which he was able to 
make free, so treasure-hidden in the obscure matters 
of sheep-rearing, daily shift and contrivance, inevit- 
able contentions. And all the tracks the children at 
least knew, the outlook from every point within reach ; 
nor forget the guests in their seasons and whatever 
they left of brightness or gloom in the air; shadows of 
clouds, sweeping, lingering. 

As the hospitality of a region is almost elemental, 
parting from it must be a distributed anguish if it to be 
borne : for stones and rushing water are hosts, lines of 
horizon engrave their delicacy upon the contemplative 
soul, chill and damp corrode, drenching rain and hip- 
deep snow are not so easily forgotten. 


Joun Gray. 
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THE CARDINAL DUKE OF YORK 


| | lgpevaenl Stuart was born in 1725. He died in 
1807 in his eighty-third year. The birth of his 
father, the Old Pretender, had been the occasion of 
James the Second’s flight from England; and he him- 
self lived to see the opening of negotiations for 
Catholic Emancipation in this country. He was 
created Cardinal at the unusually early age of twenty- 
two, and fourteen years later he was. appointed to the 
bishopric of Frascati. In addition to this, he held 
the alice of Dean of the Sacred College for the last 
four years of his life. Throughout this long and dis- 
tinguished career he may be said to have had two 
interests, and two only, at heart: the service of his 
family and the service of his Church. 

Of his devotion to the Stuart cause much has 
already been written. He has been alternately 
maligned by MHanoverian historians and _ white- 
washed by the assiduous supporters of the White 
Rose League. The former have pointed with con- 
tempt rather than with pity to the spectacle of this 
last of the Royal Stuarts begging George the Third 
for a further subsidy to support him in his old age: 
while the latter have either blamed him for becoming 
a Cardinal or else reminded the world of his untiring 
attempts to secure Papal recognition for his brother 
as Charles the Third, and later of his own constant, 
if tactful, assertion of his rights to the English 
throne. But these desultory tracts of historical con- 
troversy are profitless for any save the most dauntless 
student of lost causes; and neither an emphatic con- 
demnation of Henry Stuart’s conduct nor his political 
rehabilitation would be likely to have any effect on 
modern life or thought. 
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The ecclesiastical career of Henry Stuart, however, 
has never been thoroughly explored; and, if it were, 
it would perhaps not only clear much of the obscurity 
which at present surrounds his personality, but also 
provide a valuable contribution to the religious his- 
tory of the period. The sources for such a life are 
unhappily scattered and in many cases unreliable. It 
would be necessary for such a work to extract the 
germs of truth from the oratorical rotundities of Mas- 
trofini’s ‘ Orazione,’ to make a thorough study of the 
Cardinal’s Diary and documents contained in the 
Tuscan State Papers, and above all to glean from 
contemporary records and letters any reference to the 
House of Stuart and its last male member. In this 
last category Sir Horace Mann’s despatches from the 
Court must be dismissed as being of slight value; 
his references to Henry Stuart, which are always ill- 
natured and—it would seem—often unfair as well, 
are notable for that curious mixture of stupidity and 
shrewdness which has always been considered one of 
the main attributes of British Diplomacy. Several 
other correspondents, however, bring interesting light 
to bear on the youth of Henry Stuart. Samuel Crisp 
—the ‘Daddy Crisp’ of Fanny Burney—bestows 
especial praise on him on the occasion of the Masked 
Ball given at the Bolognetti Palace in 1739 in honour 
of Prince Leopold of Saxony. He speaks of the two 
sons of the Old Pretender as ‘ two as fine youths as 
ever I saw, particularly the youngest,’ and later men- 
tions Henry’s accomplishments as a dancer and 
singer. Thomas Gray, the poet, similarly bears wit- 
ness to Henry’s good parts; but the most valuable 
source of information is undoubtedly to be found in 
the letters of the Président Charles de Brosses. The 
general impression obtained from these and similar 
sources is one of social charm, not without some early 
marks of piety. Englishmen visiting the capital at 
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The Cardinal Duke of York 


this time brought back eulogistic accounts of the 
young ‘arbiter elegentiarum’ who was already win- 
ning for himself a well-deserved reputation at the 
Roman Court. John Murray of Broughton, who was 
in Rome in 1741, foretold a brilliant military future 
for the second son of the Old Pretender, and saw in 
him not only a certain natural display of high spirits, 
but also the early signs of military and political am- 
bition. 

Yet Henry Stuart was to fulfil few of these expecta- 
tions of his childhood; it must be acknowledged that 
his short-lived military career was a melancholy fiasco, 
and from 1746 onwards he neither sought nor obtained 
social distinction. Instead he virtually renounced the 
Stuart cause, and at the age of twenty-two took Holy 
Orders. It is not, however, difficult to account for 
this sudden move. It was the immediate result of the 
fruitless visit which he paid to France in 1746. This 
was a galling experience, one full of humiliation for 
him, and calculated to convince him of the fruitless- 
ness of political intrigues and ambitions. He was 
treated by the Court of Louis XV with a disrespect 
amounting almost to insolence, and every attempt to 
help his brother in Scotland was doomed to failure. 

It is curious to note the several effects that the 
failure of the ’Forty-five Rebellion produced on the 
two brothers. Charles, who joined Henry in Octo- 
ber, 1746, was already a disgruntled and thwarted 
man, whose experience had taught him nothing save 
bitterness and disillusionment; he was but twenty-six 
years old at the time, and yet for practical purposes 
his career was at an end. The rest of his life was 
to furnish nothing but a melancholy account of ill- 
health, sordid love affairs, and a persistent addiction 
to ‘ the nasty bottle.’ 

Misfortune reacted on the younger brother in a 
totally different way; he turned his eyes—as it were— 
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away from things transitory to things eternal, and 
within a short while acquainted his father with his de- 
cision to embrace the Religious Life. 

How is one to explain this striking contrast between 
the lives of Charles and Henry Stuart? It would 
seem that the former had inherited most from his 
father’s family, while the latter owed his character 
more to his mother Clementina Sobieska. This saintly 
lady had died when Henry was only six years old. 
She had lived a life of extreme holiness, and it was 
expected by many that formal application would be 
made for her Beatification. Actually this plea was 
never advanced; nevertheless, it has been established 
that she was a woman of unexampled piety and devo- 
tion. Such was the mother at whose knees Henry 
Stuart learnt his first lessons, and whose sainted 
memory he cherished throughout his life. And thus 
if Henry’s ill-starred visit to France was the im- 
mediate occasion of his abandonment of temporal 
ambitions, the last cause of his vocation to the priest- 
hood can be surely traced to his mother. 

Never an influential figure in the Catholic Church, 
Henry Stuart maintained, however, for sixty years a 
position of prominence and responsibility. His in- 
terests lay more in the diocese of Frascati than 
in the antechambers of the Vatican. The part which 
he played in the four Conclaves at which he assisted 
was an insignificant one, and, in 1758, he openly 
courted opposition and ridicule by giving his support 
to the Imperial candidate. Thus, despite his abnor- 
mally long enjoyment of a cardinal’s rank, he was 
never considered a likely candidate for the Papacy. 

It was as an ordinary bishop that Henry Stuart 
desired to exert himself ; and to gratify this wish Pope 
Clement XIII appointed him to the important diocese 
of Frascati. In the exercise of this office Henry 
Stuart showed a judicious blending of Stuart obstinacy 
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with Sobieski wisdom; his private life was ruled alter- 
nately by Stuart extravagance and Sobieski asceti- 
cism. When alone he would lead a life of great 
self-denial and simplicity; rising early, he would 
devote most of the morning to study; the rest of the 
day would be occupied with interviews, episcopal 
business, and visits to the outlying parts of his dio- 
cese. During his early years he enriched and reor- 
ganised his Seminary, and throughout his career he 
maintained the most lively interest in its welfare. He 
quickly endeared himself to his flock by his never- 
failing care and generosity; under his auspices 
orphanages were founded and the sick cared for. 
There are still peasants to be found at Frascati whose 
parents knew and loved their cardinal of royal blood. 
Of his administrative ability Mastrofini, his pane- 
gyrist, says that ‘he united all the generous ideas of 
a beneficent ruler with the zeal of a holy pastor.’ 
In contrast with this picture of the pious and ascetic 
Bishop of Frascati, the worthy son of Clementina 
Sobieska, there is another aspect of his character 
which cannot be ignored. For though Henry Stuart 
had renounced the world and all its vanities, he could 
not renounce his inheritance of Stuart blood. He 
was accustomed to entertain lavishly on every occasion 
which presented itself. On the day of his enthrone- 
ment at Frascati the fountain in the Piazza Maggiore 
was made to flow with red wine; the entire population 
were regaled with a banquet, and when at last dark- 
ness fell on the scene of festivity, a display of fire- 
works lit up the city and the Campagna for miles 
around. He maintained an immense establishment 
and kept open house. Hospitable to a fault, he kept 
‘grooms, lacqueys and serving-men without number.’ 
One curiousiy Stuart trait was his inordinate love 
of horses; he usually kept sixty in his stables, and 
he was wont to drive a team of six attached to his 
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coach at full speed across the Campagna from Fras- 
cati to Rome. If anyone dared to outstrip him on 
such occasions his groom ‘ Gigi’ had strict instruc- 
tions to thrust a flaming torch into the rival horses’ 
eyes. With tense, drawn features the Cardinal would 
sit forward in his coach, while his grooms spurred 
on the unfortunate steeds to still greater efforts. And 
in these wild exhibitions of speed the Cardinal was 
reckless as to the loss of life either to men or beasts. 

This same sense of prodigality which the Cardinal 
Duke of York displayed in his recreation hours ex- 
tended itself to some branches of his diocesan work as 
well. He spent fabulous sums collecting a library 
for his Seminary, and indulged the collector’s passion 
for costly First Editions. The following is a typical 
instance of the Cardinal’s recklessness in another 
sphere : once on hearing of a pestilential encampment 
of foreign casual labourers, called the Molara, where 
hitherto no priest had dared to set foot, he insisted 
on visiting the spot in person, bearing the Blessed 
Sacrament beneath a canopy of cloth-of-gold. It was 
a theatrical gesture in the same category as Charles 
the First’s visit to the House of Commons to arrest 
the Five Members. But, unlike his ill-starred 
ancestor, he succeeded, and by his daring won the 
conversion of these godless men. 

Nothing marks more clearly the extreme nobility 
of Henry Stuart than his behaviour under the stress 
of political events. When his brother came to Rome 
to obtain Papal recognition as successor to James ITI, 
Henry Stuart did everything in his power to assist 
him to that end; yet, once he had recorded his initial 
protest by driving through the streets of Rome with 
his brother on his right hand, he submitted with 
patience to the Pope’s adverse decision. Similarly, 
on his brother’s death, he stated plainly his claims to 
the throne with undiminished emphasis, but contented 
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himself with retaining his title of Duke of York, It 
was evident to him that a prolonged Papal recognition 
of the Stuart claims could only result in postponing 
indefinitely Catholic Emancipation in England. At 
the time of the Napoleonic Invasion he behaved with 
that fortitude which was to be expected of a Stuart 
in persecution. One may venture to say that it was 
not until he was deprived of all his worldly posses- 
sions and driven forth from home that his heroic 
qualities became wholly evident; and, like his royal 
ancestor Charles I, he never appeared so noble as in 
adversity, nor so sublime as when heaped with in- 
dignities. 

What, then, was the key to Henry Stuart Cardinal 
Duke of York’s character? It is impossible to say; 
for as yet we have no deep or thorough insight into his 
personality. All that exists is a series of glimpses— 
minute cameos—whereby it is impossible to obtain 
more than a vague idea of the whole man as he really 
was. 
| There exists in the National Portrait Gallery a 
» picture by Largilliére of Henry Stuart when young; 
) he has the Stuart head with the Sobieski eyes; unless 
the painter was a churlish flatterer, Henry must have 
| been a ravishingly beautiful child. There is also an 
engraving of him at the age of twenty in a prepos- 
terous military hotch-potch of medieval armour and 
| classical drapery; here he is represented as an 
| awkward youth of ungainly figure, with large dreamy 
| eyes—it was at the period of his disillusionment, and 
) one is struck by a certain sense of unworldliness in 
his bearing. But the most fascinating likeness is 
that by Pompeo Batoni, which represents him in his 
full Cardinal’s robes. There is a delicacy in those 
| features which neither his father nor his luckless 
grandfather possessed, a dignity more effective than 
that of any of his ill-fated ancestors, and an all- 
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ervading sense of royalty which is not surpassed even 
in the most kingly portrait of Charles I. 

But there is much that no portrait of Henry Stuart 
can tell us. In a few cases there are human descrip- 
tions to fill the deficiency. We have an intensely 
personal glimpse of Henry Stuart giving an encore of 
Corelli’s ‘ Notte di Natale’ at one of the brothers’ 
concerts in the Palazzo di Santo Apostoli to gratify 
the Président de Brosses, who had arrived late. We 
see the designing Cardinal Tencin smuggling the 
disillusioned youth out of France in order that he 
may enter the Religious Life. We see the ascetic 
prelate rising long before dawn and hurrying through 
the deserted streets of his beloved Frascati on his 
way to pray at some neglected shrine; then later in 
the day setting out at furious speed across the green 
flat Campagna—the reincarnation of Prince Rupert 
himself. We see him at the height of his career, when 
Vice-Chancellor of the Holy See, giving refuge to 
Louise of Stolberg, the beautiful and maltreated wife 
of the Young Pretender, who in her turn duped her 
princely benefactor and carried on an intrigue within 
the very walls of the episcopal palace. And last of 
all we see him stricken with poverty accepting the 
Royal Pension with that Stuart dignity which could 
make the most humiliating acts appear honourable. 

But still there are many gaps in the tale of his life, 
gulfs to bridge, transitions and developments to ex- 
plain. To assemble the patchwork of evidence would 
be a lifelong labour; wearying, as it might prove, 
such a labour would be worth while; for thus, and thus 
alone, would it be possible to obtain a true and 
adequate picture of the Cardinal Duke of York. At 
present we have but the dim outlines of his figure. 
But dim as these are, they are enough to suggest that 
he was not only a great Stuart, but also a great Prince 


of the Church. Hucu SpEAIcur. 
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(continued)." 


‘PRESS is only one way of making supernatural 
truths manifest, only one way of showing such 
truths to be truths, and that is by showing them to 
be vouched for, and therefore revealed, by God. If 
they are really truths, before they were revealed, they 
were, as being supernatural, known to the Divine 
Wisdom alone, and we can come to the knowledge 
of them only by getting His word for them and taking 
them on His authority. Before, then, we can accept 
such truths as truths, the assertion of them must come 
to us clothed in some way with the light of His divine 
authority. 

By adequate signs the Divine Wisdom showed His 
presence in the Christian Faith, showed that what was 
asserted in the preaching of that Faith originated from 
Him; from Him, too, the inspiration of those who 
preached it. These teachers of the Christian Faith 
taught, not only by the spoken, but also by the writ- 
ten word. This written word was later gathered to- 
gether to form what we know as the New Testament. 
Hence what is taught in the New Testament comes to 
us invested with divine authority.’ 


It may be remarked here that this divine authority 
of the New Testament does not do away with what 


*Cf. BLackFRriaRS, December, 1928. 


* It is hardly necessary to point out that we are not here 
deducing the authority of the New Testament from its inspira- 
tion as defined by the Church, but, like St. Thomas in the 
Summa contra Gentiles, from the historical fact that it is part 
of the teaching of the first preachers of the Christian Faith, 
which teaching as a whole was visibly corroborated by God. 
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we might call its human authority. I mean that some- 
thing of this kind may happen: A man may take up 
the writings that constitute the New Testament, and 
may read them without paying any thought to the 
claim of the preachers of the Christian Faith to teach 
in God’s name. He ignores, that is to say, or per- 
haps is ignorant of, the innumerable proofs which go 
to show the presence of the Divine Wisdom in the 
Christian Faith, proofs which are notorious facts in 
the history of the world and would be accessible even 
if the writings which make up the New Testament 
had perished. I mean, of course, the positive proofs 
or facts which St. Thomas has so admirably sum- 
marised in Bk. I, ch. 6 of the Summa contra Gentiles, 
and Newman has set out so impressively, from a 
slightly different angle, in the last section of his 
Grammar of Assent. It is the simple truth that those 
proofs or facts were the environment in which the 
writings of the New Testament arose, and to ignore 
that environment is to read the New Testament utterly 
out of its context. As the part, to be appreciated, 
should be seen in the whole, such a way of treating 
the New Testament is, even from a merely critical 
point of view, incomplete and so far unreal, and, 
regarded as complete, would be erroneous. Regarded, 
however, as a step on the way towards something 
further, it can be profitable. It is, for instance, the 
method used with conspicuous success and all his 
characteristic freshness by Mr. Chesterton in Chap- 
ters II and. III of the second part of his The Ever- 
lasting Man. He there makes no attempt to make 
supernatural truths manifest, which, as St. Thomas 
remarks (Bk. I, ch. 9), can only be done from 
the authority of Scripture divinely guaranteed by 
miracles. History is ignored, and the New Testament 
is treated as new—new, that is, to the reader. ‘ The 
argument which is meant to be the backbone of this 
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book is of the kind called reductio ad absurdum. 
It suggests that the results of assuming the rationalist 
thesis are more irrational than ours . . . . I must 
try to imagine what would happen to a man who did |. 
really read the story of Christ as the story of a man; 
and even of a man of whom he had never heard 
before. . . . I am speaking as an imaginary heathen 
human being, honestly staring at the Gospel story for 
the first time.’ It is a fact that ‘a really impartial 
reading of that kind would lead, if not immediately 
to belief, at least to a bewilderment of which there 
is really no solution except in belief.”* For even 
when the documents are thus lifted out of their proper 
setting, the impartial reader will, for instance, recog- 
nise that the Master and His disciples were truthful 
men and sincerely believed what they assert. And 
if, faced with the final problem, he is not content with 
mere indecision, but goes on to pass a deliberate 
judgment on the alternatives, he will hardly fail to 
recognise that Jesus being at least the man He was, 
it is incredible that He should have been deluded 
about Himself, and also that what His disciples 
assert of Him they could, in view of its nature and 
of their own upbringing, have believed for only one 
reason ultimately, namely, that they were fully satis- 
fied for adequate reasons that God had given His 
word for it. 

This intrinsic quality of the assertions of the New 
Testament, a quality ascertainable in the reading by 
any intelligent reader, we may call their human 
authority, and it coexists with the authority with 
which the New Testament is invested as a part, the 
written part, of the divinely accredited teaching of 
the first preachers of the Christian Faith, an authority 
guaranteed by, and ascertainable through, historical 
facts such as miracles. Here as elsewhere, we may 


° The Everlasting Man, p. 215 (cheap edition). 
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say, the superhuman does not destroy, but perfects 
the human. 

When St. Thomas comes to treat of the Incarna- 
tion in the Fourth Book of the Summa contra Gen- 
tiles, he has, as we have seen, already set out adequate 
reasons for holding the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment to be invested with divine authority. He is in 
a position to appeal to that as well as, like any other 
reader, to its human authority. The next question, 
therefore, is: What does the New Testament give 
us? In Ch. 27, ‘On the Incarnation of the Word 
according to the tradition‘ of Holy Scripture,’ he 
has an orderly compendious grouping of the data, 
which we will set before the reader, taking the liberty 
to introduce divisions for convenience of reference : 


We acknowledge this wonderful incarnation of the Son 
of God, very God, because we have it on divine authority.° 


(a) For it is stated, John i, 14: The Word was made 
flesh and dwelt amongst us. And the Apostle says, Phil. ii, 
6 (he is speaking of the Son of God) : Being in the form of 
God, He thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men, and being found in fashion as a 
man, 


**Tradere’ means ‘to deliver, transmit, hand over,’ and 
hence, transferred to things of the mind, ‘ to deliver, transmit, 
by teaching.’ This notion of ‘ delivering, handing over,’ is 
prominent in St. Thomas’s use of the word. But the emphasis 
is not on the transmission from one generation to another. 
What is essential is the notion of transmission from one mind 
to another. Those truths are ‘delivered’ which cannot be 
reached by reasoning, but have to be wholly given, i.e., which 
we have to be told of and to hold on the word of another, 
whether they be ordinary facts distant from us in time and 
space, or supernatural truths. ‘According to the tradition of 
Holy Scripture’ means, then, ‘ according to what Holy Scrip- 
ture delivers.’ 


5 Auctoritate divina tradente. 
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(b) The Lord Jesus Christ’s own words, too, indicate 
the fact clearly. For sometimes He says lowly and human 
things about Himself, such as: The Father is greater than 
I (John xiv, 28), and, My soul is sorrowful even unto 
death (Matth. xxvi, 38)—these are predicable of Him in 
virtue of His having assumed a human nature. At other 
times lofty and divine things, such as: I and the Father 
are one (John x, 30), and: All things whatsoever the Father 
hath are mine (xvi, 15)—these are true of Him in virtue 
of His divine nature. 


(c) Our Lord’s own deeds, recorded in Scripture, also 
indicate it. For His being afraid, sad, hungry, His death, 
all this is to be ascribed to His human nature. But His 
healing of the sick by His own power, His raising of the 
dead, the power of His mere word over the elements, 
His casting out of devils, His forgiving of sins, His rising 
from the dead when He willed, all show forth the divine 
power in Him. 


We spoke of this admirable grouping as an orderly 
grouping. We mean that it not only gives the essen- 
tial data of the ‘ traditio,’ but also gives them in their 


proper perspective. In grouping the authorities for 
this foundation doctrine of the Christian Faith St. 
Thomas begins, in (a), not with an assertion of Our 
Lord Himself, but with assertions of two Apostles. 
‘We acknowledge this wonderful incarnation of the 
Son of God, because we have it on divine authority,’ 
and then follow two passages, in one of which St. 
John is speaking, in the other St. Paul. They are 
clear assertions of the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
In the next two divisions we should note the terms 
St. Thomas uses. The words of Our Lord Himself, 
so far as recorded (6), unlike those of the Apostles, 
do not precisely assert the Incarnation; ‘ ostendunt,’ 
they indicate it, let it be seen. At ome time He 
speaks human things about Himself—which implies 
a human nature; at axother divine things—which im- 
plies a divine nature; but He does not in one and the 
same sentence formally affirm the Incarnation. Still 
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less do His recorded deeds formally affirm it—they 
could not of course; they too, ‘ostendunt,’ indicate 
it. It might seem, then, that St. Thomas begins his 
summary with the two passages in question, John i, 14, 
and Phil. ii, 6, for the reason that they happen to 
furnish the most formal affirmations to be found in the 
New Testament of the doctrine of the Incarnation 
precisely as such, that is, as an event in which a pre- 
existent Divine Person, at a definite known period 
in history, took to Himself a human nature and be- 
came man. It is truer to say that St. Thomas’s 
fundamental reason for beginning with them is that 
they are affirmations made by Apostles, and that, in 
his eyes, it is only in accordance with the divine plan 
that the most explicit recorded affirmations of the 
doctrine should be affirmations made by Apostles. 

The point may perhaps become clearer, and we 
may appreciate better the essential rightness of the 
order in which St. Thomas has grouped the data of 
the ‘ traditio,’ if we consider two other passages of the 
New Testament. 

The first is John xiv, 12: Amen, amen, I say to you, 
he that believeth in me, the works that I do, he also 
shall do, and greater than these shall he do, because 
I go to the Father. On this passage St. Thomas, in 
his Expositio in Evangelium jJoannis, makes the 
following comments : 

‘Amen, amen, I say to you, It is as if He said: The 
works that I am doing are great enough to furnish sufficient 
proof of my divinity ;* but if they do not satisfy you, look 
to the works that I am about to do through others. For 
the most telling sign of the greatness of a person’s power 
is for him to accomplish extraordinary things, not only 
immediately himself, but also by means of others. Hence 


* This refers back to v. 11, in which Our Lord says: ‘ Believe 
me (i.e., take my word for it) that I am in the Father and the 
Father is in me; but if you do not take my word for it, believe 
it because of the works.’ 
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He says: Amen, amen, I say to you, he that believeth in 
me, the works that I am doing, he also shall do. These 
words show not only the power of the divinity in Christ, 
but also the power of faith, and the union of Christ with 
believers. ... By the works which Christ did, and His 
disciples do by His power, are meant miracles. 


What He adds is a subject for wonder: And greater 
than these shall he do. This has a twofold interpretation : 
(i) Our Lord does more and greater things through the 
Apostles than He did Himself personally. For one of the 
greatest of Christ’s miracles was when the sick were healed 
by touching the hem of His garment (Matth, xiv, 36). But 
of Peter we read (Acts v, 15) that the sick were healed by 
his shadow. Now it is a greater thing that a shadow 
should heal than that the hem of a garment should. 
(ii) Christ did more through His disciples’ words than He 
had done through His own. For Our Lord is here speaking 
of works wrought through words; as Augustine says: 
‘What works did He then mean but the words He was 
speaking? The fruit of these words of His was their (i.e., 
the disciples’) faith.’ Of Christ we read (Matth. xix, 22) 
that the young man was not prevailed on to sell what he 
had and to follow Him. For when He said to the young 
man: Go, sell what thou hast and give to the poor, the 
result was, he went away sad. But of Peter and the other 
Apostles we read (Acts iv, 34, 35) that at their preaching 
people sold their possessions and all they had, and brought 
the price and laid it at the feet of the Apostles.’ 


7The quotation is from Tract. LXXI in Joann.: ‘'What 
works did He then mean but the words He was speaking? The 
disciples heard and believed, and the fruit of those words of 
His was their faith. But when the disciples preached the 
Gospel, not just a few individuals like them, but nations be- 
lieved.’ Tract. LXXII: ‘ Did not that rich young man go away 
from His presence sorrowful, when he asked for counsel about 
eternal life? He heard it, but refused it. Yet afterwards what 
one individual heard from Him and did not do, that many did, 
when the same good Master spoke through His disciples : con- 
temptible in the eyes of the rich man to whom He gave counsel 
in person, He proved loveable to those whom, after being rich, 
He made poor by the agency of poor men. Behold, He did 
greater works when spoken of by those believing in Him than 
when speaking to those who heard Him.’ 
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In John xiv, 12, therefore, Jesus foretells that, 
viewed from the outside—as it must be by a man 
when he first hears the Gospel—what the disciples 
will accomplish after His death will surpass what 
He accomplished during His lifetime on earth. This 
greater effectiveness will, of course, be due, not to 
themselves, but to Jesus. ‘Because I go to the 
Father.’ He is returning to the Father, and, as St. 
Thomas notes, when He shall be glorified it will only 
be fitting that His activity shall no longer be restricted 
within the limits which the divine plan had placed 
on His earthly activity. But His withdrawal to the 
Father, if it means a greater manifestation of power, 
means also that He does go to the Father; that is, 
He will no longer be seen or listened to on earth. 
It is in His place, as His representatives, of course, 
that the disciples will speak, and He it is who will put 
the visible seal of miracles on what they say. But 
the fact remains that it is they who do the saying; 
it is through their words, through their acknowledge- 
ment of Him, that He becomes known. ‘ Faith comes 
from what is heard, and what is heard from the word 
of Christ.’ But ‘how is a man to believe in One 
whom he has never heard? And how is he to hear 
without a preacher?’ (Romans x, 17, 14). 

The other of the two passages we mentioned above 
is Hebrews ii, 3, 4: ‘How shall we escape, if we 
neglect so great a salvation?—a salvation which was 
first proclaimed by the Lord, and guaranteed to us 
by those who heard Him, while God added His tes- 
timony to theirs by signs and wonders, and divers 
miracles, and impartings of the Holy Spirit, accord- 
ing to His will.’ This striking text is quoted by St. 


§* Whom,’ not ‘ of whom,’ is the meaning of the Greek. It 
is also the rendering of the original Rheims (1582) :‘ How shall 
they believe him whom they have not heard?’ which Challoner, 
apparently, changed to ‘ of whom they have not heard? ’ 
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Thomas in the chapter (Bk. I, ch. 6) in which he 
shows that we have good reason for assenting to the 
teaching of the Christian Faith: concerning Christ 
we have the testimony of men who heard Him, and 
their testimony God corroborates with His, which 
consists in external miracles and in evident proofs of 
the divine inspiration of the preachers. God testifies, 
then, and in no uncertain way; but it is in a special 
way. Testimony, as St. Thomas notes (/z efist. ad 
Hebr.) ‘is through speech. Now speech is a sensible 
sign, and God testified by a twofold sensible sign, 
miracles and gifts of the Holy Spirit.’ In that sense, 
then, God testified, but it is a special sense. Testi- 
mony through speech properly so called, affirmation, 
remained with the preachers; it was they who ex- 
pressed the content of the message in words, though 
God corroborated their words with works. 

All this illuminates, and is in turn illuminated by, 
what St. Thomas points out in a passage in the 
Summa Theologica, a passage that is important for 
several reasons, though usually little attention is paid 
to it. In III, xlii, 4, he asks: Ought Christ to have 
delivered His teaching in writing (doctrinam suam 
debuerit scripto tradere)? He replies: 

It is fitting that Christ should not have written His 
teaching. 

First, on account of His own dignity. The more excellent 
teacher rightly follows the more excellent way of teaching. 
The way, therefore, that was appropriate to Christ as the 
most excellent of teachers, was for Him to inscribe His 
doctrine on His hearers’ minds. And for this reason, as we 
read, He taught as one having authority (Matth. vii, 29). It 
was from the same motive, too, that among the pagans, 
Pythagoras and Socrates, who were most excellent teachers, 
chose not to write. For that is the goal, to inscribe the 
doctrine on the learners’ minds, and writings are only a 
means thereto. 

Secondly, on account of the excellence of His doctrine, 
which could not be comprised within anything written, 
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according to the saying in John xxi, 25.... If Christ 
had committed His teaching to writing, men would think 
that its profundity did not exceed what was contained 
in the written expression of it. 

The third reason was that the doctrine might pass 
from Him to all men in a certain order; He personally 
taught His disciples, and then they taught others by word 
of mouth and by writing. If He Himself had written, 
His teaching would have reached all men without passing 
through the medium of the disciples. 


It is simply historical fact that Jesus’ plan was to 
give Himself to the world through the medium of His 
Apostles. For that He intended to give Himself to 
the world in some way or other, that He intended to 
fashion men after His own mind, need not be argued 
here. Yet He certainly committed nothing to writing 
in furtherance of that purpose. But, as we read 
(Mark iii, 14), ‘ He appointed twelve, that they might 
be with Him, and that He might send them forth to 
preach, with power to cast out devils.’ That is, in- 
stead of trying to ‘compress the excellence of His 
doctrine into a book,’ He chooses gradually to imprint 
an image of Himself and the knowledge of His doc- 
trine on the minds and hearts of twelve men, and to 
send them out, thus prepared, to carry on His work. 
What a venture! Yet ‘the works that I am doing, 
he also shall do, and greater than these shall he do, 
because I am going to the Father.’ 

Let us try to sum up in a few short paragraphs the 
thoughts which guided’ St. Thomas in his task of re- 
commending to unbelievers the doctrine of the In- 
carnation. 

The Apostles were the depositaries of Christ’s 
teaching. The ‘traditio’ of supernatural truths was 
from His mind to their minds, and from theirs on to 
other men’s. The Incarnate Word committed Him- 
self and His purpose for other men into their hands. 
‘The Apostles,’ wrote Clement of Rome before the 
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end of the first century, ‘received, the Gospel; for us 
from the Lord Jesus Christ; Jesus Christ was sent 
forth from God. So, then, Christ is from God, and 
the Apostles are from Christ. Both therefore came 
of the will of God and in an ordered manner ’ (I, 42). 


Jesus Himself foretold that His divinity would be 
more evident from His disciples’ words and works 
than it had been from His own. ‘It is,’ says St. 
Thomas, commenting on John xiv, 12, ‘ as if He said: 
The works I am doing are great enough to furnish 
sufficient proof of my divinity; but if they do not 
satisfy you, look to the works that I am about to do 
through others. . . . He did more through His dis- 
ciples’ words than He had done through His own.’ 
‘He did greater things,” says St. Augustine, speak- 
ing on the same text, ‘when preached by those 
believing in Him than when speaking to those who 
heard Him.” 


St. Thomas insists on the point (Summa Theol. 
III, xlii, 1 ad 2): ‘To effect a thing by means of 
others is characteristic, not of a lesser, but of a greater 
power than to effect it by oneself. Accordingly the 
divine power in Christ was shown with most force 
(maxime) in this, that He conferred on His disciples 
such great power in teaching that they won for Him 
nations who (unlike the Jews) had never heard of the 
Christ.’ ° 


Christ conferred these powers after He had gone to 
the Father. The glorified Christ was the source, but 
the hidden source, of these powers; He had to be 
made known through the Apostles. ‘ How shall men 
hear without a preacher?’ 

‘They taught by word of mouth and by writing’ 
(III, xii, 4). The New Testament contains part of 


° Cf. Grammar of Assent, pp. 457-9 (1st ed. 1870). 
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the ‘ traditio ’—a part, not the whole.*® If Christ did 
not attempt to ‘compress the excellence of His doc- 
trine into a book,’ how could the Apostles? 

At the same time, though only a part, there can be 
no doubt—since the documents were written by them 
—that it is a part of the teaching of the first preachers 
of the Christian Faith. And once that teaching as a 
whole is shown to have been guaranteed by God, the 
teaching in those documents shares in that guarantee, 
and comes to us clothed with divine authority. 

The divinity of Jesus was more evident in the life 
of the primitive Church than in His own. He comes 
to us enshrined in the teaching of the Apostles, and 
in accordance with this fact St. Thomas arranges the 
‘traditio’ as he does (Bk. iv, ch. 27). 

This is what he calls (Bk. i, ch. 9) arguing from the 
authority of Scripture divinely corroborated by 
miracles. There is no need to point out that 
it is a method usually neglected nowadays. Even 
Catholic apologetical treatises generally begin with 
the Gospels, and consider them, for the moment, as 
ordinary historical documents: that is, they argue 
from what we have called their human authority. St. 
Thomas’s is the completer and more scientific method ; 
it restores the documents to their place in history, and 

** Tt is absolutely evident that in the primitive Church the 
Faith was preached before there was any thought of writing 
anything, and the writings we possess themselves call for this 
supplement [from oral tradition]. The Gospels are hardly more 
than a part of the teaching given by the Apostles on the life 
and miracles of Christ, His Passion and Resurrection. These 
facts were interpreted in a certain way, they had a divine 
meaning which the Gospels do not draw out, and which the 
Epistles of the Apostles imply rather than state clearly. Take 
St. Paul, for example. He explains to the Romans at some 
length that the Gospel is the power of God to every one that 
believeth. But he simply alludes in a phrase to what is believed, 
known as it was to every Christian.’—Lagrange: Le sens du 
christianisme, p. 15. 
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considers them as part of the divinely guaranteed 
teaching of the primitive Church. It leaves their 
human authority all its force, to be used as we will. 
But it insists first on the evidence of their divine 
authority, and how impressive that evidence can be 
shown to be anyone knows who has read the Contra 
Gentes, Bk. i, ch. 6, and the last section of the 
Grammar of Assent. 


(To BE CoNnTINUED.) 
Luke WALKER, O.P. 


THE HILL OF POETRY 


A high mountain apart 
His face did shine as the sun 
His garments became white as snow. 
—Matt. xvii, 1, 2. 


The poet ere he sings hath been 
Apart in that vision-place, 

Where in the snow God’s gown is seen, 
And in the Sun, God’s face. 


VincenT McNasz, O.P. 





SAINTS AND ANIMALS 


AN IMALS play a very prominent part in the Lives 
of the Saints, and for this reason they have, if 
useful, been placed under the protection or, if harm- 
ful, under the ban of some chosen patron saint. But 
in charity we must add that the only animal apparently 
without a heavenly friend is the snake, whose stout 
enemies are St. Paul, bitten by a viper in Malta, and 
St. Patrick, who chased all serpents out of Ireland. 
Another Irish saint, a hermit named Sauman, is in- 
voked against poisonous reptiles, because some time 
in the seventh century he cured the Duke of Gas- 
cony’s daughter when bitten by an adder. 

Rats and mice, who live in a world of enemies, find 
saints amongst their friends, particularly Blessed 
Martin of Porres (+1635), a Dominican Tertiary, 
who lived in the great convent of Lima. He used to 
feed the rats and mice at the end of the garden, but 
forbade them to enter the building; and he was, we 
are told, obeyed. He used to say that these little 
creatures would do no harm if they were fed daily as 
human beings are. Accordingly, though he was their 
friend, he is invoked against their depredations. Bd. 
Martin, if he cannot be considered as the best-known 
animal-lover amongst the saints, deserves to rank as 
their most practical friend. He made a little hospital 
for lost dogs and cats, and all sorts of suffering 
animals till his patients outgrew their accommodation, 
whereupon he persuaded his wealthy sister to give 
them lodging in her house, whither he repaired daily 
to doctor them. Lest, we should receive the impres- 
sion that the saint spent all his time in such duties, 
we should remember that Bd. Martin founded hos- 
pitals for the poor, and rejoiced to do all the hard and 
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unpleasant work that he could find in the convent in 
addition to his own fixed labours. 

Of Bd. Bernard of Corleone (+1667), a Capuchin 
lay brother, we read that he had an extraordinary com- 
passion for all animals in pain, and as these were 
brought to him in great numbers he used to say the 
Our Father, \ead them three times round the cross in 
the churchyard, and then send them away cured. In 
all this he was a true disciple of his beloved father, 
St. Francis, the ardent lover of every creature, but 
if we embarked on stories of dis tenderness for animals 
this essay would have to become a book. 

St. Philip Neri is another saint well known for his 
affection for dumb creatures, especially dogs and cats. 
His cat at San Girolamo was known to all Rome, and 
he used to humble the noblest of his disciples by 
sending them to take her food. 

This love of animals for which the saints were 
noted undoubtedly gave them their astonishing power 
over the most wild and savage beasts, for their very 
gentleness filled the nervous creatures with confi- 
dence. The lion, if not the king, certainly the most 
terrifying of beasts, plays an honourable part in hagio- 
graphy, which is full of anecdotes concerning him. 
We find two lions usefully employed in helping St. 
Anthony to dig a grave for his friend, St. Paul the 
Hermit; another makes friends with no less a person 
than a Doctor of the Church, because St. Jerome 
helped him get rid of a nasty thorn. St. Ambasius, 
an Ethiopian saint, is said in Coptic legends, to have 
ridden a lion, but this amazing story is put quite in 
the shade by a legend in the Greek Church, which 
tells of a lioness who, having refused to devour St. 
Aphrodisius, a martyr, in Cilicia, stood upon her hind 
legs in the midst of the arena and preached to the 
people, converting many. A similar fantastic story 
is told of a snake who spoke to St. Phocas, who is 
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numbered with St. Paul and St. Patrick as defender 
against venomous serpents.’ 

The most thrilling story of a saint and a wild 
animal is undoubtedly the delightful tale of St. 
Francis and the wild wolf of Gubbio, so well-known 
to all readers of the ‘ Little Flowers,’ but another 
charming anecdote is told in the corresponding 
Dominican book, Lives of the Brethren, wherein it is 
related of Bd. Jordan of Saxony that one day, pass- 
ing through a wood, he called a weasel from its lair 
in order to admire its beauty. The fierce little beast 
at once trotted out and allowed the saint to caress 
it, and then retired with his blessing. Accordingly 
in Christian art Bd. Jordan is commonly represented 
fondling this small but ferocious animal. 

The saints in their lifetime formed themselves into 
a society for the protection of animals from cruelty. 
Hares flew for refuge to Saints Cuthbert, Anselm, 
Francis, and Philip; St. Patrick saved a doe and a 
fawn, whilst both Saints Hubert and Eustace spared 
the wonderful deer with a cross between its horns. 
Many saints, too, earned their living in tending sheep 
and cattle, some of them being amongst the most 
venerated saints in the calendar. Thus amongst shep- 
herds we have St. Patrick and St. Pius V, both of 
whom learned to rule the flock of Christ in an early 
noviciate spent in looking after sheep. 

St. Bobo or (in French) St. Beuvon, a nobleman 
of Provence, who in the eighth century fought 
valiantly against the Saracens, has the patronage of 
cattle assigned to him, perhaps by way of a pun, as 
his name means ox. He is invoked against diseases 
of cattle, especially the murrain, as rife in the Middle 
Ages as the foot and mouth plague of our present 
day. St. Bobo has as helpers in this extensive pat- 


? Holweck: A Biographical Dictionary of the Saints. (Her- 
der, 1924; pp. 94, 815.) 
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ronage St. Hermeland, Abbot of Aindre, near 
Nantes, who died in 720 and is the Breton patron 
of cows, St. Engelmar, a German hermit (d. 1100), 
and St. Winthir, an Englishman of the eighth cen- 
tury, who settled at Neuhaussen, where he died, and 
is patron of the parish church. Winthir is also patron 
saint of mule-drivers, having been one himself. 

The horse is protected by St. George, St. Lewis IX 
of France, St. Eusebius, and St. Eloy (Eligiys). Pro- 
bably the first-named two owe their patronage to the 
fact that in art they are usually mounted, St. George, 
in particular, on a particularly mettlesome steed. St. 
Eusebius, a Roman priest, who died in 371, has a 
beautiful church dedicated to him, in which horses 
used to be blessed; and St. Eloy, a most celebrated 
French saint, who died as Bishop of Noyon in 659, 
was formerly a goldsmith, and according to an amaz- 
ing legend, a blacksmith to whom one day a pos- 
sessed horse was brought to be shod. Finding no 
other way possible, Eloy cut off its leg, shod the 
severed member, and then miraculously replaced it. 
We read of St. Mordeyrn, a Welshman, that he was 
called the Sovereign of the Sea, because he rode 
over to Bardsey Island without his horse’s hoofs being 
wetted. 

The care of pigs is assigned to St. Anthony the 
Great, St. Wendelin, a hermit of the sixth century, 
also patron of shepherds, St. Oda (died about 720), 
) aunt of St. Hubert. Her nephew, St. Hubert, is the 
| well-known patron of deer, and also protector against 
dog-bite, in which protection he is associated with 
) St. Edren of Pembroke, father of St. Mordeyrn, the 
friend of horses mentioned above. The grass in his 
' churchyard was formerly applied to those suffering 
from hydrophobia. St. Walburga, too, is patron 
against this calamity. Dogs, however, as is only to 
be expected, are the common companions of saints, 
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notably of Saints Philip and Roch. The latter perhaps 
the most renowned patron in all sickness, is always 
depicted with the faithful dog that licked his wounds 
when he was shunned and an outcast. A sheep-dog 
guarded the body of the martyr, St. Dulas, which 
had been thrown into a ditch. 

Donkeys do not seem to have a regularly chosen 
patron, but St. Anthony the Great is patron against 
the depredations of animals, because one day, finding 
some wild asses in his little garden eating his corn 
and vegetables, he gently took hold of one of the 
beautiful creatures and said: ‘Why do you eat what 
you have not sown, and why do you injure one who 
never did you any harm? Go in the name of God and 
return no more.” From that time they troubled his 
garden no more. That most celebrated Bishop, St. 
Germanus of Auxerre, surely deserves to rank as the 
patron of the donkey, seeing that he so preferred his 
own humble beast to the splendid horse offered him FF 
by the Empress Placida, that, though it was in a f 
dying condition, he raised it again to perfect health. F 
Of St. Francis de Paula, founder of the Order of f 
Minims, we are told an equally extraordinary story. Pf 
A smith had shod his ass, but finding the saint had 
no money wherewith to pay him he took it so ill that 
he cursed and swore, whereupon Francis ordered his 
donkey to cast off the shoes, which the animal accord- 
ingly did. 

The winged creation, too, has its patrons and 
friends amongst the saints, notably St. Francis of ff 
Assisi, who preached to his beloved birds. St. Agri- 
colus, Bishop of Avignon, in the seventh century, is 
the patron of storks, but Aaron, reckoned a saint 
amongst the schismatic Copts, was apparently a lover 
of birds in another sense, seeing that, according tc 
his legend, he, when he was ill, caused some roasted 
pigeons to fly into his mouth. 
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Saints and Animals 


Saints Ambrose and Bernard are patrons of bee- 
keepers, the former because a swarm of bees settled 
on his mouth when he was a babe in the cradle, and 
the latter because of his ‘honeyed’ words, which 
gained him the title of Mellifluous or Honeyed Doc- 
tor. Against the ravages of locusts St. Gregory, 
Cardinal Bishop of Ostra (d. 1257), and St. Robert 
Cistercian abbot of Mataplan in Spain (d. 1185), are 
invoked as protectors, whilst Saint Tryphon, Martyr, 
a gooseherd, beheaded under the Emperor Decius, 
A.D. 251, is invoked against poisonous insects. 

Of saints and fishes stories abound, a frequent one 
being the case of a saint, such as Peter Gonzalez 
(+1246), requiring food for others and commanding 
the fish to come and be caught. 

Stories such as those we have enumerated, though 
they may seem to a more prosaic generation wildly 
incredible, do however show a belief in the love 
of the saints for dumb animals, faith in their power 
over them, and lastly the great truth that animals 
are made for the glory of God and the benefit of 
mankind. 


WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


SHACKLES OF THE FREE. By Mary Grace Ashton. (John Mur- 
ray; 7/6.) 

This is the author’s second volume, and shows a very marked 
advance both in story and technique on the earlier novel, Race. 
Some of the old defects remain, as, for instance, in the first 
paragraph, which is a curious mosaic of journalese, bad gram- 
mar, and inadequate punctuation (cf. p. 68, is not tardily tauto- 
logy? and abjure a mistake for adjure on p. 249, and on p. 301 
does plain stand for plainly?). But the old power of description 
uncannily convincing characterisation, and sudden eloquence is 
increased. We hazard the guess that Miss Ashton writes ‘ by 
ear ’; at least we have discovered ourselves unconsciously read- 
ing passages of her book out loud to taste the sound of them. 
We fancy the author must do the same herself. Perhaps this 
inevitable trick is due to her conscious dexterity in the choice 
of words and to the pattern into which she deliberately weaves 
her phrases, suggesting thereby a seventeenth century model 
of language, distinguished and rhythmical. 

But the plot of the novel is new and interesting, new, of 
course, only in the mode of its treatment, for all stories are at 
heart ‘ old stories,’ and all tales at least ‘ twice told.’ Indeed, 
the novelty of the plot of this story is that it is a ‘ return to 
antiquity’; it is mew because it is a return to the very old. 
The novel nowadays is often little else than a story of pas- 
sion, morbid, Freudian and nasty, with the hero half-Sheik 
and half-fanatic, a lay Martin Luther. Here, on the contrary, 
we have presented to us a normal group of human beings, 
some managing, some managed or refusing to be managed, 
and some blessedly aloof: we are shown, indeed, the age- 


long conflict between duty and desire, but this time in terms [7 
of divine providence, namely the contentment of such as have [ 
found their vocation, the unsatisfied longings of those who F 
have not, the restlessness of man the seeker, the continued [7 
inspirations stimulating him who has found the beginning of [ 


his ‘ way.’ 


The theme is developed in believers and unbelievers, some E 
of each finding their ‘way.’ But the book concerns itself 


with the illuminating thesis that duty is only a very dull 
name for an exciting process, viz., the following of a vocation. 
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Book Reviews 


It is this thesis which imparts to the book an air of breathless 
enthusiasm, reminding us of Father Benson’s supreme triumphs 
in the Coward and the Conventionalists. It is, as we have 
said, ‘a return to antiquity’ in that it has the old characters 
of the Greek drama, robed, however, in modern ‘creations ’ 
and silk stockings, and in heather mixture and plus fours. 

The characters of the women, Ruth and Diana, are well 
drawn; but the men are more shadowy, except Simon, the 
‘escaped ’ novice, whose moods and restlessness are admirably 
portrayed. Only the descriptions of country life and life in 
Paris are rather conventionalised and not very accurate in 
parts. Oh, yes, and does Chanctonbury ‘ tower’? 

Accustomed to the older completeness of style, we find the 
new fashion of literature unfinished and therefore lacking in 
clarity : but we are bound to say that where it loses in clarity 
it gains in subtlety of impression. The half-emerging forms 
of Rodin lack the clean outlines of the sculpture of the Greeks, 
but yet they do convey an impression of life which the others 
must always lack. This Shackles of the Free is also impres- 
sionist ; and so it lacks clearness of outline, yet is subtly con- 
vincing in its piled-up phrases, involved, rich, and obscure, 
and its description of the inconsequent meanderings of human 
consciousness. It gives impressions of real mental analysis 
which perhaps else could not be conveyed. Certainly the author 
has power to provoke and interest. We found that the book 
held us to its finish, vivid, clever, and true. - 

J. 


WESSEX FROM THE AIR. By O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A., and 
Alexander Keiller, F.S.A., F.G.S. (The Clarendon Press, 
1928; £2 10s.) 

Open the volume of fifty large photographs of prehistoric 
sites, Wessex from the Air, and—presto—you are flying in 
an aeroplane over the rolling Downs to discover some long 
lost Neolithic camp or settlement. Perched high aloft, and 
the earth far away beneath, you feel 


‘ Like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken.’ 


Let the time be a fine evening in July, the place somewhere 
in the heavens a mile south of Salisbury Cathedral. Suddenly 
in a wheat field there appears, traced out by a belt of darker 
green corn, the unmistakeable evidence of a forgotten fosse. 
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Woodbury, once a hill fort of more than usual strength, was 
discovered in this way. 

The methods, by which archeology from the air has made 
these discoveries, and added fresh information about sites 
already known, are many and varied. Useful guides are dif- 
ferent kinds of vegetation, as the striking example of silver 
or scarlet circles of daisies or poppies revealing barrows or 
hill-top camps. Patches of soil have their secrets, because 
when chalk is once dug it can never again regain its former 
compact state. Or certain low banks and mounds which 
appear meaningless to a ground observer, when seen from an 
aeroplane, form themselves into shapes of definite outline. 
How true to say for many a humble field in Wessex that dis- 
tance has lent enchantment to the view. 

But the volume is no mere collection of vertical photographs 
of prehistoric sites. Each plate, every one a fine specimen of 
the art, is accompanied by an archeological account of the 
place photographed. In a word, it contains such a wealth 
of material that to anyone who wishes to study the ancient 
earthworks of Southern Britain it will serve as an excellent 
guide and text-book. 

K.C. 


FLorILeGium Patristicum Fascic. xvi. S. Anselmi, Liber 
Cur Deus Homo, recensuit Franciscus Salesius Schmitt, 
Monacus Grissoviensis. (Bonn: Peter Handstein, pp. x 
and 65.) 


There are presumably other handy editions of the Cur Deus 
Homo, but they are unknown to the reviewer except trans- 
lations. How remarkable that so well known a book should 
exist in only two reliable MSS., one at Munich, the other in the 
Bodleian ; remarkable too that neither of these should, appar- 
ently, have been made use of by previous editors. Yet one of 
these MSS. was penned very shortly after the Saint’s death and 
the other is almost contemporary. It is perhaps even more 
remarkable that the treatise should ever have seen the light at 
all in view of the stormy character of the period and the stren- 
uous public life the great Archbishop had to lead. That a Plan- 
tagenet Archbishop should rightly be hailed as the herald of the 
scholastic theology is one phenomenon; that the England of 
those ‘ dark days’ should be the place of its birth is another. 
It makes one feel how hopeless most history writing is ! 

We are grateful to Father Schmitt for his labour of love. 

H.P. 
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SruDIES ON THE Ear.ty Papacy. By Dom John Chapman, 
O.S.B. Cr. 8vo., pp. 238. (Sheed and Ward; 7/6 net.) 


It is always a joy to read the expert on any subject, especially 
when you had hitherto fancied that you knew something of the 
questions he handles. The master-mind gently, and with the 
simplicity and ease begotten of long years of study, shows you 
that you really knew nothing at all! All the papers here given 
appeared some years ago save the last, that on the Age of Jus- 
tinian. They are all ‘ apologetic’ or defences of Catholic teach- 
ing; but they are judicial, not partisan apologetic. We are 
allowed to see the human aspect of quarrels, even the weak- 
nesses of the saints who waged them; while behind the scenes, 
as it were, there is always the over-ruling guidance of God who 
uses men according to their individual natures, their imper- 
fections as well as their perfections, in order to bring His Truth 
into the light. It would be difficult to singie out any of the 
papers, though we well remember the impression left on us some 
years ago when that on St. Chrysostom and St. Peter first ap- 
peared. The first two in this series, on the Growth of Patriar- 
chates and on St. Cyprian, suffer, if we may say so, by undue 
compression, with a resulting obscurity, at any rate for the non- 
expert. But the others, especially those on St. Jerome, Pela- 
gianism, and Apiarius, are models of clear thinking and care- 
ful expression. May we whisper it? Has the well run dry? Is 
there no more whence came these most helpful articles? 

H.P. 


FatHer Francis Tarin, S.J. By Father Jean Dissard, S.J. 
Translated by Katherine Henvey. (Sheed and Ward; 3/6 
net.) 


‘The sub-title of this book, ‘* Life and Work of a Country 
Missioner in Modern Spain,’’ may not suggest,’ so the pub- 
lishers tell us, ‘more than the outline of one of a hundred 
lives . . . . there is little now that can prevent [this] from 
spreading as far as the names of the Curé d’Ars, Pére Ginhac, 
Father William Doyle, and carrying a like power of inspira- 
tion.’ This is high praise, not apparently undeserved, and 
we think the reader will agree that author, translator, and 
publisher alike have laid on us a debt of gratitude in making 
known in England this heroic and devoted priest, who died 
in Seville in 1910, and whose Cause was there opened in 1924. 
But here we are compelled to pause. Father Dissard indeed 
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tells us frankly in the foreword that he has drawn on Apwntes 
Biograficos del Padre Tarin, Madrid, 1941, for his work, and 
Apuntes biograficos, ‘ biographical jottings,’ it in a great 
measure remains. Possibly Father Dissard has written in 
French, and so the usual thanklessness of the translator’s task 
could not be expected to gain im the third remove. Yet such 
is the fascination of Father Tarin’s saintly figure that interest 
never flags throughout the book, slips, misprints, unfamiliar 
words, notwithstanding. 
J.1.-By 


CINDERELLA. By the Wilfrid Ward Family. (Sheed & Ward; 
1/6 net.) 

It is pleasant and not new to act home-made plays in the 
holidays. It is much jollier, though, to do as the Wilfred 
Ward family have done. They have dramatised a well-known 
story by threading together strings of quotations, parodies, 
and adaptations, contributed by all the members of the family 
and drawn from the works of Shakespeare, Sheridan, Ches- 
terton, and ‘a nameless multitude.’ The result is excellent: 
it must please the most disinterested grown-up audience, and 
delight the children. Cinderella is the first of a ‘ Children’s 
Theatre’ series, which will be warmly welcomed, and the 
book must be sought, first as a charming play to act, and 
secondly as a first-rate model for private efforts. 

R.R. 


Hoty Nicut. A Mystery Play by Gregorio Martinez Sierra, 
translated by Philip Hereford. (Sheed and Ward, 5/-). 


This is a Nativity play, emotion guaranteed by every device 
of stage direction and arrangement, though not always assisted 
by the translator, e.g. in such a sentence as ‘ Where is there a 
dungeon in which to immure myself’ from Madalena, a harlot. 
The original has been improved by the substitution of Old Eng- 
lish carols and Latin hymns where music only had been indi- 
cated. Wood engravings, by Gabriel Pippet, adorn several 
pages. He has treated Our Lady and the Angels formally and, 
unfortunately, failed to give them life ; the other characters and 
scenes he has naturalized, and succeeded. The formal and the 
realistic do not ‘mix’ well in the same picture. The play 
could not be acted by peasants, nor read by the poor, but, in 
a modern theatre during the Christmas season would be popu- 
lar among the middle classes, otherwise it is Catholic and the 
publishers should not suffer loss. 

H.D.C.P. 
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Book Reviews 


CaTnoLic Evipence GuiLp Prayer Boox. (Sheed and Ward; 
6d. net.) 


This little book is not the offspring of a sentimental piety, 
but of a real conviction that apostolic work must be founded 
on prayer, and especially on some form of corporate prayer. 
It contains the devotions which have come to be recognised as 
part of the guild life; and in addition there are prayers, hymns, 
meditations, and advice on how to use the New Testament as 
an aid to prayer—most valuable this last, when one remembers 
how large a part the Bible plays in the work of Guild speakers. 
The book has the apostolic ring about it, and shows, through- 
out, the true contemplative spirit. 

N.H. 


THE MAN AT THE GATE OF THE WorRLD. By W. E. Cull. 
(W. Heffer ; 3/6 net.) 


We are not certain that Judas Iscariot is in Hell, but we 
do know that he killed himself: it is, therefore, only senti- 
mental to seek to establish the truth, that Our Lord saved the 
world, by insisting that His betrayer died a natural death; 
and because it is sentimental we cannot appreciate the urge 
of conscience that compelled the author to write ‘ this story of 
the Star ’—a legend written simply and with reverent care. 

R.R. 


Ancient Licuts. By Agnes Blundell. (Sands & Co.; 6/-.) 


Grave dangers attend the writing of historical fiction, and 
they are intensified when the theme is religion. The language 
is apt to be stilted, extravagant, or unintelligible; elaborate 
descriptions of dress and manners may overwhelm the story ; 
and, worst of all, religious zeal tends to overcome artistic 
discretion, so that the tale is lost in propaganda. The author 
of Ancient Lights is bothered by none of these difficulties. 
She simply tells us the story of a Lancashire squire and his 
son, Catholics in penal times, and lets it point its own moral. 
She writes with an admirable restraint, which strengthens a 
very real drama, and with a sincerity that must move Catho- 
lics deeply and evoke the sympathy of Protestants. The charac- 
ters are excellently drawn, especially those of the lovable Sir 
Nicholas and Mother Anne: the romance is delicate and con- 
vincing, and (by no means least) the book is thoroughly 
English. Ancient Lights is one of the finest of our historical 
novels. 

R.R. 
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CHIGWELL, being a brief sketch of the Congregation of the 
Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. By Dominic Devas, 
O.F.M. With a foreword by His Eminence Cardinal 
Gasquet. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd.; 3/6.) 


What Father Dominic Devas did for the Franciscan Mis- 
sionaries of Mary in his short but interesting account of 
Mother Mary of the Passion he has here done for the Chigwell 
Nuns (Sisters of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary). He 
relates how they came to be founded by the zeal of Pére 
Victor Braun at a time when religious in France were few 
and the work for which they were needed overwhelmingly 
great; how they passed through times of trouble and change; 
and finally how the English and Austrian Provinces became 
independent. This little book is chiefly concerned with the 
history of the Congregation in the British Isles. Besides 
Poor Law Schools and hospital work, the Sisters make it 
their special duty to care for unmarried mothers, and to give 
them a new start in life, and also to look after and train 
mentally deficient children. A list of their houses, showing 
the particular work undertaken in each of them, is given at 
the end of the book. 

M.F. 


SisTER Mary IMMACULATE, a Lay-Sister of the Society of the 
Retreat of the Sacred Heart, 1884-1926. Translated by 
Mother St. Paul, Religious of the same Society. With a 
Preface by the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Sheed and 
Ward; 1/6 net.) 


Father Martindale says in his preface: ‘ In a true ‘‘ society ”’ 
everyone works in with everyone else; the work is, as it 
were, ‘‘ pooled.’’’ In this short sketch of the life and suffer- 
ings of a truly contemplative soul prevented by ill health from 
entering one of the great Contemplative Orders, we see how 
God uses all kinds of instruments for His work. Estelle 
Lestienne, Sister Mary Immaculate, could take a very small 
part in the active work of the Congregation she finally entered, 
but only God knows how much she helped in the work of the 
other members of her spiritual family by her union with God 
in suffering. Those who might be tempted to regard them- 
selves as useless and inactive may find encouragement from the 
reading of these few pages, so admirably translated by Mother 
St. Paul. 

S.M.F. 
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Book Reviews 


Tue Lire or THE SERVANT oF Gop, Pius X. By the Very 
Rev. Don Benedetto Pierami of the Benedictines of Val- 
lombrosa, Abbot of St. Praxede. Published under the 
auspices of the Postulator-General, with a preface by 
Baron Ludwig de Pastor. (Casa Editrici Marietti, Rome.) 


The chief value of this book lies in the authority of the 
author, who is no less a person than the Postulator of the 
cause for Pope Pius X’s beatification. It is perhaps permis- 
sible to suggest, with all reverence for the writer’s dignity and 
office, that the English version of his book would have had 
greater success if he had had more sense of humour and a 
translator with adequate knowledge of English (though it must 
be admitted that the deficiencies of the second sometimes go far 
towards supplying the lack of the first). We read that ‘the 
young student underwent a siege of weeping,’ or again, ‘ He 
also took charge of the youth . . . . alluring them to the 
Church and to a correct mode of living by presenting them 
with little presents.’ The lovable personality of the holy Pope 
struggles vainly to emerge from under such trappings. There 
is interest in any record of his almost incredibly manifold 
achievements, and the startling miracles which he wrought 
both during and after his lifetime; but those who would know 
himself will do better to read the entirely charming Pius X, 
by F. A. Forbes (Burns, Oates and Washbourne). 

M.B. 


Tue TriumPH oF Lire. By William Barry. (Longmans; 
10/6 net.) 

We confess to a difficulty in reviewing this book. The 
difficulty is due not to the book, but to the author. Catholics 
in this country are so much indebted to Canon Barry. He 
has presented the Catholic mind in literature at times when no 
other Catholic did, even if he could, present it. And so 
worthily always. He has never let us down. 

But this book—his latest! We do not wish to appear un- 
gracious when we say it ‘dates.’ We have made a list of 
the names of ‘ opponents’ against whom the Canon argues 
majestically. They are dead. Their theories are dead. Why 
flog the dead even with polished whips? What though their 
names are the names of great men? Spencer, Mill, Tyndall, 
Crookes, Locke, Hume, Descartes, Clifford, etc., to mention 
the better known. Or shall we say, names known to the 
student of nineteenth century materialistic philosophy which 
is historical but not actual? Bishop Temple was saying only 
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the other day: ‘ Materialism as a philosophy is dead as a 
door nail. No philosopher of repute defends it.’ And Dr. 
Sheen, at the recent Pax Romana Congress (August, 1928) 
lamented that contemporaries go busily on refuting Descartes, 
Mill and Kant. ‘ Spencer’s despair of Truth at last; Huxley’s 
revolt against the cosmic order ; Romanes when he denied God,’ 
are interesting phenomena. But to a younger generation they 
are less interesting than Keith, Alexander, Bergson, Russell, 
James, Wells. And, unfortunately, the interest of the Canon’s 
contemporaries of the past is diminished by the Canon’s style, 
which—and we confess with all humility—we find hard to read. 

The aim of the letters which compose this book is to ‘ prove 
that Life and Mind were not secondary, or accidental, or de- 
rived from matter and motion, but aboriginal and of necessity 
everlasting.’ Most of the letters ‘ were written over twelve 
years ago.’ Letter I is dated 1927. 

T.F. 


LETTERS FROM BARON FRIEDRICH VON HiiGEL TO A NIECR. 
Edited with an introduction by Gwendolen Greene. (J. M. 
Dent & Sons, Ltd. ; 7/6 net.) 


The von Higel of these letters (some of which appeared in 


the Selected Letters published in 1927, while others are now 
printed for the first time) is the von Higel of 1918-1924—that 
is, von Higel at his best. ‘ Now that he is gone,’ writes Mrs. 
Greene in an excellent introduction (p. xli), ‘and one reads 
his books as a whole, it is impossible not to be deeply im- 
pressed by the lovely growth of his mind and soul within 
that great Communion. He matures and mellows quite clearly 
beneath our eyes . . . . Those ‘‘ drops of clear religious wine ”’ 
he speaks of, have purified him of any imperfection and 
strain; he is full of a touching humility... .’ It is a 
point we dwelt on in reviewing here the former volume—his 
remarkable and refreshing growth in humility, his shedding 
of all fussiness and attainment of a radiating peace, not super- 
ficial, but passing understanding, all the fruit of what he 
calls in a letter in the present volume (p. 21) ‘a sense of the 
presence, the power, the prevenience of God, the healing 
Divine Dwarfer of our poor little man-centred, indeed even 
self-centred, schemes.’ 

‘ The first and central act of religion is adoration, sense of 
God,’ of a God ‘ infinitely more than a mere assuager of even 
all men’s wants.’ This sense was the mainspring of his 
life, and he could not stand any teaching that watered down 
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the idea of God, and obscured in any way this vital necessity 
for an utter and self-abandoning reverence of Him. He thus 

sed a deep insight into two supreme things, or rather 
two aspects of one supreme thing, the glory and the home- 
liness of God’s Will. His niece had found ‘ any, every church, 
very middling, hence dull, repulsive’; he writes to her (p. 9): 
‘The touching, entrancing beauty of Christianity, my Niece, 
depends upon a subtle something which all this fastidiousness 
ignores. Its greatness, its special genius, consists, as much 
as in anything else, in that it is without this fastidiousness. 
A soul that is, I do not say tempted, but dominated, by such 
fastidiousness, is as yet only hovering round the precincts of 
Christianity, but it has not entered its sanctuary, where hero- 
ism is always homely, where the best always acts as a stimulus 
towards helping towards being (in a true sense) but one of 
the semi-articulate, bovine-childish, repulsively second-third- 
fourth-rate crowd . ... The heathen philosophies, one and 
all, failed to get beyond your fastidiousness ; only Christianity 
got beyond it; only Christianity. But I mean a deeply, 
costingly realised, Christianity—got beyond it: Gwen will, 
some day, get beyond it. It is, really, a very hideous thing ; 
the full, truly free, beauty of Christ alone completely liberates 
us from this miserable bondage.’ Elsewhere, too, he warns 
us against the pride and complacency that come from ‘ pat- 
ronage of the toiling, moiling Church folk by ‘‘ superior ’’ philo- 
sophical insight.’ He recognised the Infinite in the finite, and 
the consequent necessity of the ‘creaturely mind ’ at all times, 
of reverence towards God and all His works as well, and his 
holiness was a holiness reached in and through the Church 
and life’s ordinary ways (p. 92). 

Accompanying his insistence on this fundamental attitude 
of soul is found everywhere in these letters a penetrating prac- 
tical wisdom which is at once its fruit and its support. ‘ World- 
liness is a less dangerous foe of the spiritual life than is 
brooding and self-occupation of the wrong, weakening sort. 
Nothing ousts the sense of God’s presence so thoroughly as 
the soul’s dialogues with itself—when these are grumblings, 
grievances, etc.’ (p. 43). What is more, ‘to learn interior 
silence, the not talking to self—our little notions petted as our 
own, etc.—is fundamental in the attaining of the spiritual life ’ 
(p. 46). 

Ta Hagel perhaps learned more from Newman than he 
suspected. Like him he dwells much on the indispensability 
of asceticism, asceticism in life, thought, and emotion—the 
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costingness of religion, the need of astringency, to use his 
favourite expressions. Yet with all that he insists on the 
avoidance of what he terms rigorism, on the duty of a full 
appreciation of the God of nature—true nature, that is to say, 
and he thus achieved a balance which at times Newman seems 
to miss. 

It would be difficult to find elsewhere in modern spiritual 
literature air as wholesome and vivifying as the air we breathe 
in this book. We are grateful to Mrs. Greene for giving us 
these letters, and for her valuable introduction of forty pages 
in which she records something of the talks her uncle had with 
her. 

L.W. 


CHRIST AND RENAN. A commentary on Ernest Renan’s The 
Life of Jesus, by M. J. Lagrange, O.P. Translated by 
Maisie Ward. (Sheed & Ward; 3/6 net.) 


This work first appeared in 1923, the centenary of Renan’s 
birth. Its purpose was to show once more the fundamental 
worthlessness of Renan’s presentation of Our Lord. Pére 
Lagrange did this none the less effectively because he frankly 
acknowledged the excellence of Renan’s treatment of various 
points of detail. As The Life of Jesus is now to be had in 
Everyman’s Library with a preface by Bishop Gore, it is well 
that the antidote should be as accessible to English readers as 
the poison. But the book is not only valuable as a criticism 
of Renan. It will serve another useful purpose. For Pére 
Lagrange is not only our foremost Biblical scholar; he is of 
all Biblical scholars the most determined and consistently able 
to take us beyond words to things. No one can read carefully 
such chapters as those in this book on ‘The Historical 
Method’ and ‘The Mission and Person of Jesus’ without 
acquiring something of the author’s own sense for realities. 
And we realise again than Renan’s ‘ Life’ was_ essentially 
nothing more than an attempt to hide from those whom he could 
entice to read him the reality that he himself could not or would 
not face, the tremendous reality of Christ. 

L.W. 





